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Do You Want to Make Your Family Medicine 


Chest 


Keep it well filled. We list a few spe- 
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You Can By Buying 
USED TEXTBOOKS 


for all Courses 







100 Aspirin Tablets. ....... 39¢ 





Full pint Milk Magnesia... 39e 





Large Siaporis, 20 0z...... 7T3e 








By Securing Here Norway Cod Liver Oil..... 69e 


Five (5%) per cent on all Purchases 
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Triangle 
Book Shop 


Open Evenings - For Your Convenience 






The Hill Drug Store 


C. W. Daniels, Pharmacist 





328 College Avenue Ithaca, N. Y. 











“Let Joe do it” 
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maintain one of the 
Most Up-to-date Shoe Repair 


Shops in the Country. 


oe aes to Shoes and 
Their Repairing 


Prize Winner in National Shoe Repair Contest 


Work done while you wait We call and deliver 


217 E. STATE JOSEPH COSENTINI = 404 stewart 


PHONE 9510 
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There’s a Friendly Atmosphere at 


JOHNNY’S 


Which will Drive Away those Frosh Blues 


The Food is Good--The Price is Right 
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3 Reasons Why 
You Should Eat 


GILLETTE’S 
CAFETERIA 


1. The Place is Clean. 
2. The Food is Good. 


3. The prices are based 
on the market values 
of the foods which 
we buy. 


STVDENT SVPPLY 
STORE 


403 COLLEGE AVENUE 


Kngraved Writing Paper at a price 
you can afford to use. 

Fraternity Crests and Cornell Seal pa- 
per very low in price. 

Remember this old time store when 


you want College supplies. 


We know what the Student wants. 
Busy Since 1909. 


Gillette 
Cafeteria & Bakery 
318 College Ave. 
CARL J. GILLETTE, ’28, Prop. 


OP=N EVENINGS UNTIL 9 O’CLOCK. 


C. B. Burling, Prop. 
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HE writer is preparing this ar- 

ticle during the last week in 

June for the October issue of 
the Countryman. The newspapers are 
now full of accounts of high school 
commencements, and the minds of 
thousands of New York State farm 
boys and girls, who have just re- 
ceived their high school diplomas, are 
full of questions about what to do 
next. By the time this issue of the 
Countryman is received by its readers, 
the 1932 crop of high school graduates 
will have made their decisions about 
whether to enter college this coming 
fall or to look for a job. However, 
there are many future crops of high 
school graduates coming over the ho- 
rizon and each year, thousands of farm 
boys and girls and their families have 
to decide whether to make the invest- 
ment of time and money in a college 
education. 


Since the Cornell Countryman was 
founded, there have been twenty-nine 
classes graduated from the Colleges 
of Agriculture and Home Economics. 
This means that each year we have an 
increasingly large group in our stu- 
dent body composed of the sons and 
daughters of our alumni. The writer 
is always interested in the compari- 
sons that our returning alumni draws 
between present conditions and “when 
I was here as a student.” It is just 
human nature to expect the present to 
continue into the future, or to be in- 
clined to believe that what used to 
exist, still does. 


Most of us are willing to admit that 
board can no longer be obtained in 
Ithaca for $4.00 a week and that cafe- 
terias and coffee shops reign where 
the “boarding house” was once su- 
preme, and that Heustis Street is now 
College Avenue and that the Co-op IS 
NOT in Morrill Hall. However, in 
sizing up the opportunities for grad- 
uates of our institution, we are all too 
much inclined to think in terms of the 
economic opportunities that existed at 
the particular time that we, ourselves, 
walked across the Quadrangle in cap 


Van B. Hart ’16 


and gown to get that piece of sheep- 
skin bearing the big red seal. 

The error in judgment that we hu- 
mans make because of our tendency 
to judge the future by the present re- 
minds the writer of the old verse 
which goes: 

“Once in Persia reigned a king 

Who upon his signet ring 

’Graved a maxim true and wise 

Which when held before his eyes 

Gave him counsel at a glance 

Fit for every change or chance 

Solemn words, and these are they: 

‘Even this shall pass away.’ ” 

HE old Persian King who said, 

“Even this shall pass away,” prob- 
ably did a lot of worrying about hold- 
ing his job or getting another one in 
case there were a surplus of regal 
heads. He may not have known any- 
thing about business cycles or index 
numbers, but he did realize that then 
present conditions would not always 
prevail. The alumnus of this institu- 
tion who now has a son or daughter 
in high school should not judge the 
opportunities for that boy or girl 
either by the opportunities that exist- 
ed when the parent finished college or 
by the opportunities that existed for 
the 1932 college graduate. The pres- 
ent high school student who plans on 
going to college is going to be facing 
economic conditions that will exist in 
about 1938 or 1940, rather than 1910 
or 1932. The fact that when Dad 
graduated from the Ag College, he got 
a good job as a county agricultural 
agent or high school teacher or came 
back to the farm and made a good 
labor income, and that the older 
brother who made just as good a rec- 
ord as his father but finished in 1932, 
took a job this summer pitching hay 
and running a tractor at hired man’s 
wages does not mean that the returns 
from an investment in a college edu- 
cation are permanently low. 


In the terms of the Persian King, 
the situations that both Dad and the 
older brother faced “shall pass away.” 
The thing to be considered in decid- 
ing whether to get an agricultural 
education is whether or not, over a 


Even This Shall Pass Away 


long period of time, such an invest- 
ment in time and money has paid. The 
writer promised the editor that he 
would not put a single labor income 
table, price cycle or index number in 
this article—rather a rash promise for 
a farm management extension special- 
ist to make—but he will state that 
based on the experiences of thousands 
of farmers on whose farms the De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics 
and Farm Management has had labor 
income records, that all of the results 
indicate that it does pay the boy or 
girl who is going into agricultural 
work to get a technical agricultural 
education. There have been a good 
many studies made of the incomes 
made by farmers who went to district 
school, who went to high school, and 
of those who went to college, and the 
writer has yet to see a table of re- 
sults which indicates that it does not 
pay to get a technical agricultural 
education. 


HENEVER a person goes to 

college he ties up four years of 
valuable time. Just how valuable that 
time is depends upon what he could 
do with it if he did not spend it in 
college. The boy or girl who spent 
four years in college between 1918 and 
1930, made a bigger sacrifice of earn- 
ing power than the 1932 college fresh- 
man is going to make. The _ high 
school graduate of 1925-30 could step 
out and accept a day laborer’s job that 
would pay more than many of our 
1932 college graduates are now get- 
ting. Therefore, for the past few 
years, many of our high school grad- 
uates have questioned the wisdom of 
spending four years in college when 
they could get high wages without a 
college education, but “Even this shall 
pass away.” There are many college- 
trained men and women out of work 
at the present time, but there is a 
much larger per cent of non-college 
trained persons out of a job than of 
college graduates. Just like the oc- 
casional agricultural graduate who 
makes a failure of farming, we hear 
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more about the college man who is 
out of a job than about the other fel- 
low. 

to the writer that 
there are two very important factors 


It would seem 


in the present economic picture that 
those of our alumni who have boys 
and girls in high school should con- 
sider carefully in deciding whether to 
encourage those young people to go 
on to college. One is, what the King 
engraved on his ring, “Even this shall 
pass away,” and the other is of a 
shorter time aspect, namely, that the 
boy or girl who is finishing high 
school in a time when it is difficult to 
get a well-paying job is not making as 
big an investment in four years of col- 
lege work as would be made if wages 
were very high and good jobs plenti- 
ful. The present is a good time to get 
an agricultural education. We have 
had a number of years of business de- 
pression. Each one means that we are 
that much nearer better times. If we 
expect that we shall sometime hit bot- 
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tom and that times will be better, the 
1933 or 1934 high school senior who 
plans on spending four years in col- 
lege will be that much nearer better 
times when he starts his life’s work 
than if he made the start when he fin- 
ishes high school. 


O, in answer to the question, “Shall 
to College?” the 
say, “By all means.” 
that agri- 
culture is going to need the college- 
trained man or woman more in the 
future than ever before, and the man 
or woman who 
farming or an allied occupation or pro- 
fession his life work, is going to need 
a technical agricultural education more 
than ever before. The 1932 graduate 
of the New York State College of 
Agriculture and Home Economics, 
may, at the time this article is being 
read, be back on Dad’s farm keeping 
the hired man company pitching silage 
corn in the field or in the house get- 


we send them 
writer would 


The long time outlook is 


expects to make 
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ting the baked beans and brown 
bread ready for the hungry crew, but 
even those non-technical jobs will 
probably be done in a better way be- 
cause of that college training and as 
for the inability to get that well-paid 
job that Dad or Mother pulled down, 
graduated. — “Even this 
shall pass away.” 


when they 


“Once in Persia reigned a king 
Who upon his signet ring 
’Graved a maxim true and wise 
Which when held before his eyes 
Gave him counsel at a glance 
Fit for every change or chance 
Solemn words, and these are they: 
‘Even this shall pass away.’” 


The philosophy expressed in the 
above lines may never add to the in- 
come of a New York State farmer, but 
it does give “counsel at a glance” 
which is fit for such “changes and 
chances” as low prices of farm pro- 
ducts, city breadlines, and 1932 college 
seniors who may be finding difficulty 
in locating good jobs. 


Health: The Fountain of Youth 


As Told to Elaine Bechtel by Olga Brucher 


NCE upon a time, not so many 

years ago, lettuce was popularly 
scorned as “rabbit food,” and the word 
“vitamin” was not to be found in the 
most unabridged of dictionaries. In 
those days, when a man ordered a sal- 
ad for luncheon, he was supposed to 
be either'a crank or on a special, mys- 
and 
Raw vegetables 


terious diet; and only invalids 
babies drank milk. 
were unfit for human consumption, 
according to housewives of that day, 
and cooked vegetables were cooked: so 
thoroughly and enthusiastically that 
most of unsuspected vitamins 
gave up the ghost long before reach- 
ing the place where they could do the 
most good. 

The modern science of nutrition has 
changed all that. 


are 


their 


People everywhere 
understand that all 
growing things, whether plants or ani- 
mals, depend on adequate nourishment 
for normal growth and strength, and 
that both physical and mental devel- 
opment of the human being is deter- 
mined to a large degree by what he 
eats. The modern world realizes more 
and more that the national passion of 
the ancient Greeks for physical fitness, 
which they carried to such an extreme 
that their whole scheme of life re- 
volved about activities designed to 
produce and maintain perfect bodies, 
was no small factor in their great in- 
tellectual and artistic achievements. 


coming to 


In short, the world in general and 
in particular the American public 
have become “health conscious.” How 
far science has progressed already is 
best measured by the tremendous re- 
duction in deaths from such causes as 
tuberculosis, rickets, and diphtheria; 
but the very same figures show also 
how much progress must still be made. 
The first prerequisite to such progress 
is the development of a scientific atti- 
tude toward health, the lack of which 
keeps many from thinking intelligent- 
ly on this subject. 
who knows that he can turn a sickly, 
scrawny hog into a thrifty, healthy 
one by feeding him an adequate ration, 
or vice versa, may fail completely to 


The same farmer 


realize that the same principle applies 
in the feeding of his own family. 

It is not enough for a child to be 
well-born; his body must be fed con- 
stantly with the right kind and the 
right amount of food to keep it in 
good condition. Milk, vegetables, and 
fruits are the outstanding representa- 
those foodstuffs which are 
capable of stimulating growth during 
the period of childhood and building 
new tissue to replace that which is 
continually being broken down thru- 
out life. These foods are so rich in 
minerals and vitamins that they are 
often called protective foods—foods 
which if eaten would go far to fill up 
the nutritional gaps common to the 


tives of 


ordinary American diet. These are 
the foods which make possible the 
physical and mental health — the 
“sound mind in a sound body”—which 
was so all-important to the ancient 
Greeks. 

Just what does a 
“health” imply? 


condition of 
First of all, it means 
the greatest possible beauty—not the 
beauty of perfect features, but the 
beauty of clear skin, sparkling eyes, 
and well-knit, graceful body. Second, 
it means an unconscious body—a body 
without aches and pains, to which a 
sense of habitual. 
Third, it means physical and mental 
vitality, with a reserve to draw on so 
that overfatigue is rarely experienced 
and quickly recovered from. Fourth, 
it means perfect nervous and muscu- 
lar control. 


well-being is 


These are the four char- 
acteristics of the perfect health of a 
well-developed, well-functioning body. 

The factors which keep the body in 
good health are proper food, sleep, 
rest, and exercise, and neglect of these 
results in physical deterioration and 
lowered resistance. Old age is less a 
matter of years than of health, that is 
of the condition of the body mechan- 
ism. Growing old is a process of phy- 
sical deterioration which may come at 
any period of life, from childhood on. 
A youth of twenty-one may show all 
the symptoms of old age, while his 

(Continued on page 8) 
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NSPIRED by the glory of their 

surroundings, the flowers of our 
Capitol City and historic Mount Ver- 
non seem to attain unprecedented 
heights of splendor. Everywhere one 
sees lovely gardens set against fine 
shrubs and stately old trees. 

This year of the bicentennial of his 
birth, thousands will visit Mount Ver- 
non, the home of the father of our 
country. Overlooking the broad sweep 
of the Potomac this southern man- 
sion is framed by a grove of trees 
and boxwood bordered gardens, which 
were largely planned by George and 
Martha Washing- 
ton. Within the 
larger gardens are 
many vari-shaped 
plots, edged with 
clipped boxwood. 


Springtime finds 
these gay with 
narcissus, hya- 


cinths, and tulips 
which are _ fol- 
lowed by spring 
and summer per- 
ennials; autumn 
brings quantities 
of verbenas, zin- 
nias, dahlies, rose- 
leaf geraniums, 
and many other 
fall blooms. Eng- 
lish ivy climbs 
profusely over the 
buildings and 
walls. Everything 
responds generously to the expert 
care that surrounds this estate. One 
does not wonder that George Wash- 
ington was content to stay within the 
grounds of his peaceful home. 
Washington is celebrated for its 
trees. In fact, James Bryce, the 
British Ambassador, wrote of them, 
“I know of no city in which the trees 
seem to be so much a part of the 
city as Washington.” Trees march 
along all of the city streets, and even 
in the business sections. Oriental 
planes line Pennsylvania Avenue, and 
old elms grace the busy financial dis- 
trict. Rock Creek Park has the wild 
character of a forest with more than 
thirty miles of bridle paths. Alto- 
gether, Washington has at least six 
trees for each of its inhabitants. Many 
of these were planted by illustrious 
statesmen, poets and soldiers, and 
dedicated to famous men and events. 
Among these are the Washington 
Elm, the Jefferson boxwood, various 
presidential trees, the Oak of Con- 
fucius, cedars of Lebanon, and the 
Glastonbury thorn. Best known of 
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Washington Gardens 


Cerell E. Hequembourg ’32 


all, probably, are the Japanese cherry 
trees whose arrays of pink blossoms 


- attract many visitors in early May. 


Trees are tenderly cared for, and 
winter finds the topmost branches of 
some choice varieties being wrapped 
with heavy burlap to protect them 
from the chilling winds. 


HE idea of gardens in connection 
with hospitals seems very appro- 
priate, and on the lovely sloping 
grounds of the Walter Reed Memor- 
ial Hospital are beautiful plantings. 
Many of the plants and flowers have 





A SCENE IN THE GARDENS AT MOUNT VERNON 


been contributed by well-known bot- 
anists to these gardens of singular 
charm. With the color and fragrance 
of perennials and fine foliage shrubs, 
they surround the open air theatre 
where the Marine and Army bands 
play, and where sunrise services are 
held on Easter morning. 


The National Cathedral garden is 
one of great promise, although it is 
still comparatively young and incom- 
plete. The plan is to make this an 
International plot as there are already 
trees and shrubs from many countries, 
the Holy Land particularly included. 
Garden clubs are asked to contribute 
specimens. Some of the boxwood 
plants have been brought from colon- 
ial estates in nearby Maryland and 
Virginia that were familiar to George 
Washington; they are clipped to form 
interesting shapes. The gardens are 
laid out on terraces sloping from the 
impressive Gothic Cathedral to the 
wooded amphitheatre where as many 
as fifteen thousand have attended a 
single service. Roses are particularly 
lovely here against the evergreen 


background, while later in the season 
full-blown anemones take their places. 
One of the many fine trees is said to 
have come from the Garden of Geth- 
semane. This Cathedral garden is, in- 
deed, a fit setting for that part of 
this beautiful religious structure. 
Washington offers many opportun- 
ities for its flower lovers. For thirty 
years the “Mum” show has been an 
annual fall event; and has drawn lead- 
ers of social and official life as well 
as throngs of those who are known as 
the common people. Some seven hun- 
dred varieties of chrysanthemums, all 
grown in thé De- 
partment of Agri- 
culture experi- 
ment greenhous- 
es, are displayed. 
Huge in size and 
of every color 
imaginable, some 
have petals more 
artistically twist- 
ed and curled than 
can be described. 
These greenhous- 
es supply all the 
flower needs of 
the president, his 
and 


family his 


friends; no plants 
are sold here for 
they are all at the 
command of the 
White House. All 
of the greenhous- 
es are unusually 
large and each contains one species 
such as roses, carnations, snapdragons, 





begonias and many others. Two or 
three are filled with poinsettias in full 
bloom,—a gorgeous spectacle. In the 


spring a remarkable Amaryllis show 
is also displayed. 


N approaching the many outstand- 
ing public buildings one senses a 
fitness in their landscaping, but it is 
only from close study that one real- 
izes how carefully this work has been 
planned and carried out. The Lincoln 
Memorial with its reflecting pool and 
handsome boxwood and other shrubs 
in the foreground is a never-to-be-for- 
gotten sight. The Pan-American build- 
ing has an attractive water garden 
with many lilies and water plants of 
unusual variety. To many of these 
public buildings, the Potomac River 
and the new Arlington Bridge lend an 
enchanting background. 


Secluded, but of very fine report, is 
the White House garden. The public 
is only allowed a glimpse of it from 


(Continued on page 9) 











Through Our Wide Windows 


Congratulations 


\ i TE take this opportunity to welcome and congratulate 
our new dean Dr. Carl E. Ladd; new to the office 


of dean but an old friend to us Cornellians. An alumnus 
of the class of 1912, Dean Ladd had been connected with 
our 1920 and director of 
1924, a task which he will carry on along with his new du- 
ties as dean. 


College since extension since 
We congratulate the trustees on their choice 
of such an able, efficient leader and one who has the inter- 
ests of our College and the University so much at heart. 
We wish also to congratulate Dr. Cornelius Betten upon 
We 


Betten for the able manner in 


being made dean of the Cornell University Faculties. 
further wish to honor Dr. 
which he carried on the duties of the dean during the past 
year, a job which he admittedly did not want, but one 
which was thrust upon him awaiting the appointment of a 


permanent dean. 


Getting Started 


i a new students and to any old students who have not 
had good luck at Cornell, so far, a word of wisdom 
may not be amiss. 

The first thing to realize is that no man can get far 
without some hard work, and one of the hardest things at 
college is to do the right thing when it should be done. 
The “hit” and 
prelims is to do your work day by day and not depend on 
cramming. If you did all 
that you were asked by all your instructors, you would 
your nose in a book practically all the time. Be 

Select the most important things and the 
that interest you most, and do those. 


Learn to study. best way to quizzes 


But don’t kill your enthusiasm. 


have 
wise. things 
Do the hardest task 
first, and if you get behind, forget about the back work 
until you have done something on the new. Find out how 
you can study best and then establish good habits of study 
early. The term always goes faster than you expect. 


Get into outside activities. Enjoying your studies is 


only half of college life. In the other half are college spir- 
it, your health, and association with your classmates. Go 
out for some sport, college athletics if not varsity, even 
if you are a beginner. You will never regret it. Besides 
athletics there are plenty of other interests on the campus. 
Competitions are continually opening, and the best time to 
enter them is when they first begin, when the other “com- 


pets” are all as green as you. Try one of them. 


Plan ahead what you are going to do the next day, the 
next term, and after you leave college. 
think; and if make 
friendships and join heartily in outside activities, you will 


If at Cornell you 


learn to read, to study, and to you 


enjoy yourself and be well equipped for whatever life may 
offer. 





Fitting Tribute 

ATE in May there passed from our midst Martha Van 
Rensselaer co-director of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics. The beautiful new building which is to house the 

activities of this college is rapidly nearing completion. 
These are simple statements of fact. Equally as sim- 
What more 
fitting tribute can be given to one of the pioneers in the 
field of home economics and a beloved teacher and friend 


than that the new building, which is rising majestically 


ple is the conclusion to be drawn from them. 


here on the campus where for nearly thirty years she was 
a notable figure, be named Martha Van Rensselaer Hall? 

We can do more, but can we do less? What more fit- 
ting monument could be erected to cherish the memory of 
her life and service than this building, built to house the 
work she so ably developed and directed? 

It is our duty not only to Cornell and her alumni but 
to the world to honor one who laid the foundations of the 
science of home economics. At the time of Director Van 
Rensselaer’s death President Livingston Farrand said: “To 
those of us who had the privilege of her friendship and of 
association with her, the national recognition she achieved 
was no surprise. Her broad intelligence, interests and 
sympathies, her quiet persistence, her forgetfulness of self 
and her winning personality made her one of the outstand- 
ing figures of her day. Cornell University deeply mourns 
her loss and will always cherish the memory of her life 
and service.” 

Let us give tangible form to our memory by creating 
this monument to her life and work—Martha Van Rensse- 
laer Hall. 


You Can Help 
E are just as sick of hearing depression talk as the 
rest of you but we at times must face facts. One 
fact we are sure of is that business for us has been infi- 
nitely better at times other than the present. 

Our busy business manager is out now as this copy is 
prepared trying to get some advertising from weary local 
THE 
COUNTRYMAN is not as large and fine as we and you 
would like it. 


merchants whose business is not what it used to be. 


But when our national advertising is cut 
about four-fifths and our local advertising one-half there 
is not much we can do about it except work hard and 
hope that the bottom has been reached. 

But you can do something. Patronize the local merch- 
ants as much as you are able and when you do, mention 
THE COUNTRYMAN. Make them realize their adver- 
tising on our pages is worthwhile. Let our national ad- 
vertisers know that you read THE COUNTRYMAN. Do 
these things. It helps everybody. The merchant does more 
business. We get more advertising. You get a bigger and 


finer COUNTRYMAN. 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN wishes to do four things: publish interesting alumni notes, furnish campus news, present the 
latest agricultural information and stimulate boys and girls to seek the aid of their State Colleges in order that they may lead 


fuller and finer lives. 


st 


Former Student Notes Eoensemiiesl 


"04 

Harry Hayward, director of the 
Bureau of Agriculture and Science of 
N. W. Ayer and Son, Incorporated, 
died on May fourth at his home at 
Mr. Hayward 
the Phila- 
delphia advertising agency since 1920 
in the capacity of advisor on agricul- 
tural and scientific problems of Ayer 
clients. 


Devon, Pennsylvania. 
had been associated with 


Mr. Hayward, who was 62 years 
old, received his B.S. degrce 
from Cornell in 94 and his M. S. 
in Ol. He attended the 
University of Minnesota, Ham- 
eln Dairy School in Germany, 
Reading 


also 


College in England, 
and Harvard Medical School. 
After leaving Harvard he be- 
came professor of dairy hus- 
bandry at the Penn State Col- 
lege and from 1906 to 1920 was 
dean of the department of agri- 
culture of Delaware College. In 
1903 he was chief of the Dairy 
Division of the Bureau of Ani- 
Husbandry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, and 


mal 


also in that year he organized 
the department of agriculture at 
Mount Herman School for Boys 
in Massachusetts, which he di- 
rected for three years. Mr. Hay- 
ward was director of the college 
the A. E. F. 


University in Beaune, France, in 


of agriculture of 


1919 and had been twice deco- 
rated by the French Government 
for his services in education. 
He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Lillian Woolson Hayward and a 
daughter, Mrs. Mary Frances Smith. 
Lockport, New 


Interment was in 


York. 
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Leonard R. Gracy is a lecturer and 
teacher on contract bridge, using the 
official system and approach-forcing 
systems, but preferring the former. 
He holds fortnightly tournaments at 
the Orange, New Jersey, Lawn Ten- 
nis Club, and is associated also with 
the Essex County Country Club, the 


Upper Montclair Country Club, and 
Club of Montclair. His 
picture is featured on the cover of the 
May issue of The Official 
of Bridge Headquarters. 


the Town 


Bulletin 
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Freeman S. Jacoby is manager of 
the Zanesville Cold Storage Company 
at Zanesville, Ohio. He was formerly 
with Armstrong and Company doing 


research and extension work. 
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HARRY HAYWARD 


"12 
sabbatical 
leave from the University of Pretoria, 
Union of South Africa, 


Jacobus C. Faure is on 


where he is 
professor of entomology. He is spend- 
ing the greater part of the year in the 
United States and the di- 
vision of entomology at Univer- 
sity of Minnesota 


worked in 
the 
during May 
June on Grasshopper problems. After 
a tour of the far West he expects to 
spend some time in Washington, and 
to work in Ithaca for about two 


and 













































fall. 
by Mrs. Faure and their daughters. 


months this He is accompanied 


Lewis C. L. Holby lives in Niantic, 
Connecticut, where he is associated 
with the Millstone Quarry. He obtains 
contracts for marble for bridges. 


Halsey B. Knapp, president of the 
Farmingdale, Rotary 
Club, the 
twenty-ninth district of Rotary, at a 
meeting held on April 23. 


Long Island, 


was elected governor of 
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John Lossing Buck 
wife, Pearl Buck, have recently 
moved to Ithaca. Mr. Buck was 
formerly teaching farm manage- 


and 


and his 


ment farm engineering in 


the College of Agriculture and 


Forestry, Nanking University, 


Nanking, China. Later he was 
an agricultural missionary and 
acting dean of the college. Mrs. 
Buck is the author of one of the 
best-selling novels, The Good 
Earth. She has also written Sons 
currently appearing in the Cos- 


mopolitan magazine. She re- 
ceived her M.A. degree from 
Cornell in 1925. Mr. Buck in 


the same year received his M.S. 
degree. 
Thomas J. 


Conway is now 


manager of the Fontana Farms 
Company, a large poultry enter- 
prise located at Fontana, Cali- 
Mr. 


his position as head of the de- 


fornia. Conway resigned 
partment of poultry husbandry 
at the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas in 1923 to 
He 


has earned a splendid reputation for 


enter the commercial field. 


his efforts toward the expansion of the 
poultry industry. 
Richard T. 


mologist of the Bureau 


Cotton, a senior ento- 
of Entomol- 
ogy in Washington, with two asso- 
ciates, has recently developed a new 
fumigant for use on grain, composed 
and 
solid carbon dioxide in the proportion 
to ten. Its 


strated on 


of a mixture of ethylene oxide 


of one was demon- 
four hundred and fifty 
thousand bushels of wheat owned by 


use 
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the Grain Stabilization Corporation. 
Experiments made with this fumigant 
by the chemical engineering division 
of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 
have indicated that with proper super- 
vision of the fumigation operations the 
fire and explosion hazards are low. 
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George Hale Harrison is president 
of The Harrison Nurseries, Incorpor- 
ated, said to be one of the largest and 
most successful enterprises of its kind 
in the Eastern United States. 

Fred A. Rogalsky of Ithaca is a 
member of the nominating commit- 
tee of the New York State Association 
of Real Estate Boards. 

"18 

John Alva Reynolds died after a 
long illness on July 25, at Castle 
Point Veteran’s hospital in Beacon, 
sx. 

"26 

Mr. and Mrs. David J. Williams of 
Richmond, Kentucky, announced the 
birth of a daughter, Sara Louise, in 
November. Their address is box 134. 

Lisbeth D. Davis is a domestic 
educator with the Child Welfare 
Board of Erie County, in Buffalo. 

"27 

John M. Francis of Troy, New York 
is engaged to Miss Dorothy Burchard 
of Brookline, Massachusetts. The an- 
nouncement was made by Mr. and 
Mrs. Stewart Burchard, parents, on 
July 23. 

Mrs. Robert J. Somerville has an- 
nounced the marriage of her daughter, 
Iola Elizabeth, to Elisha B. Van Deu- 
sen, ’27, on July 2 at West Camp, N. 

28 

Richard Morton Chase was instantly 
killed in an automobile accident near 
Utica on August 13. He had been 
employed in P. W. Wood’s insurance 
office, Ithaca. 

Frederick Fish is a pathologist with 
the United States Bureau of Fisheries, 
and for the summer is stationed at 
Freeport, Iowa. 

Hans Victor Grohman was married 
to Miss Jennie Elizabeth Nelson on 
June 18, at Englewood, New Jersey. 

Elinor Alice Irish was married to 
Harry Lawrence Case of Moline, IIli- 
nois, on June 30, at the home of Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Farrand. Mr. Case 
graduated in Arts and Sciences in 
1929 and is now taking graduate work 
at Cornell. They will reside at 804 
East Seneca Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


°29 
A daughter, Helen June, was born 
on June 7 to H. James and Mrs. Gib- 
son (Mabel E. Austin, ’29). They live 
in Stanley, N. Y. 
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Evelyn S. Fisher is teaching home 
economics in Newark, New York. 

Erma Linderman was married to F. 
Gray Butcher in Sage Chapel on May 
7. Mrs. Butcher is assistant county 
club agent of Genesee County. Butch- 
er is taking graduate work for his 
Ph. D.. Their address is 9 North St. 


Lydia Eloise Lueder was married 
to Frederick E. Darling of Rochester 
in Sage Chapel on July 23. They will 
reside in Rochester. 


Beatrice M. Wild was married on 
July 1 at Deleware Water Gap, Penn- 
sylvania, to Roland Ross, director of 
physical education at the Roxbury 
Central High School. 


Henry B. Williams spent his second 
summer as manager of the hotel 
Westminster at Alexandria Bay, New 
York. In the fall he will resume his 
duties at the Waldorf Astoria. He 
was married on May 14 to Lois Olivia 
Slauson, daughter of Harold W. Slau- 
son, '06. 
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“Bill” (Wild Wilbur) Pease, that 
old roue who once ticked out ironic 
witticisms for these columns about 
people who didn’t know better, has 
gone and done it too. The lucky girl 
is Mayme Spataya of Shelter Island, 
New York. She is a graduate of 
Fawcett’s Art School of Newark, New 
Jersey. 


The ceremony was performed by 
the Reverend Herbert M. Pease, fath- 
er of the bridgegroom, at the Pease 
farm near Susquehanna, Pennsylvania, 
which has been the family homestead 
for over a hundred years. 

Bill was pretty quiet about it all be- 
forehand which only goes to show 
that there really are things which even 
your best friends won’t tell you about. 
Of course we have known for a long 
time that Bill and Mayme were as 
thick as two Pease in a pod but even 
so it has been much easier to connect 
Bill with bachelor’s buttons than wed- 
ding bells. 

Ennahow we are very glad because 
Bill has had a book-and-a-bowl and 
thou-look in hi, eyes for ever so long 
and a person can only stand so much 
of that. Besides it is well known that 
the home is the very foundation of 
Sears, Roebuck and Company so it al- 
ways does our hearts good to see a 
new one springing up where none 
stood before. 

In case you don’t remember, Bill 
was Managing Editor of this publica- 
tion in its more glorious days. At 
present he is guiding the unspoiled 
youth of Castile through the baffling 
mazes of vocational agriculture and 
has won for himself besides an envi- 
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able reputation as a coach in speedball 
and baseball. His address is Castile, 
New York. 

Harold Laurentius Sawyer of Wa- 
tertown was married to Miss Deila 
Ray Baker of Ithaca on June 18 at 
the home of the bride’s parents. They 
will live in Watertown. 


"32 

John Frank Evans of Beechhurst, 
Long Island, was married to Miss 
Dorothy Juliet Warren of Ithaca on 
June 24 in St. John’s’ Episcopal 
Church. 

Lester Marcus Handleman of 
Patchogue, died at the Southside Hos- 
pital in Bayshore, Long Island, on 
June 24, of blood poisoning. 

Natalie Fairbanks and John Palen 
Wood were married at the Trinity 
Episcopal Church in Watertown on 
July 23. They will live at 513 Wyckoff 
Road, Ithaca, New York. 

Tarmo “Tim” Pasto is working for 
the Inlet Valley Farms, Ithaca, New 
York. He pitched for their baseball 
team in his spare time the past sum- 
mer. 


°33 


Ann Nunez Cardozo, of Columbus, 
Montana, and John A. Baty of Ithaca, 
were married on June 15 at the home 
of the bride’s aunt and uncle, Profes- 
sor and Mrs. Otto Rahn, in Ithaca. 
They will reside in Ithaca. 


HEALTH: THE 
FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 


(Continued from page 4) 


grandfather at sixty or seventy may 
still be enjoying life in the vigor of 
perfect health. Maintaining the health 
of the body means prolonging the en- 
joyment of life for as many years as 
the body can maintain an active mind. 

With the increased interest in 
health and in prolonging not only 
life, but the enjoyment and the use- 
fulness of life, has come increased 
knowledge of the manner in which 
food, one of the four major factors in 
maintaining health, acts to do so. To- 
day we recognize the common cold, 
once regarded as an unescapable visi- 
tation, for what it is—an admission of 
wrong food and health habits which 
have brought about lowered resistance 
to infection. Soft and decaying teeth 
were not long ago considered an un- 
fortunate but unpreventable and cer- 
tainly incurable accident (which prob- 
ably “ran in the family”); but today 
poor teeth are a betrayal of certain 
very definite dietary lacks which might 
easily have been avoided. Lack of 
vigor, chronic fatigue, overweight or 
underweight, digestive disturbances— 
all these are to greater or lesser ex- 
tent confessions of ignorance of the 


— 
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science of nutrition, which in recent 
years has made such great contribu- 
tions toward the betterment of society 
through the individual. 


The albino rat has been responsible 
for much of the invaluable information 
which the nutritionists are transmit- 
ting to the layman. Guinea pigs, 
chicks, and rabbits deserve some of 
the credit, but the lion’s share goes to 
the misunderstood rat, which is most 
widely used of all to determine the 
answer to the question, “What should 
I eat? and why? and what will happen 
if I don’t?” With few exceptions, 
what makes a rat grow will also make 
a human being grow. The practical 
facts learned from experiments with 
thousands of rats are easily told and 
easy enough to apply. 


The wholesome, adequate diet so 
important in maintaining good health 
is also a simple and a natural one. 
Its cornerstone at any age is milk. 
Milk is the richest source of calcium 
among foods, and the easiest to take. 
It is rich in high quality proteins and 
in phosphorus. It has small quanti- 
ties of high quality iron, and all four 
of the major vitamins, especially vi- 
tamin A, of which it is a notable 
source. In short, milk is the most 
nearly perfect food we have, and the 
use of it corrects the deficiencies of 
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other foods, which are much less near- 
ly perfect than milk. Every adult 
should use a pint of milk daily in some 
form. 


Fresh fruits and vegetables are the 
outstanding sources of minerals and vi- 
tamins, and should be well represented 
in every diet. At least two servings 
of vegetables a day, one of them a 
leafy green vegetable, should be eaten; 
several times a week one of these 
servings should be eaten raw. A cit- 
rus fruit—oranges or grapefruit—or 
tomato, and one serving of some oth- 
er fruit, taken daily fill the fruit re- 
quirement, though more may be eaten 
if desired. One serving a day of po- 
tato should be eaten in addition to the 
fruit and vegetable requirement. Meat 
should be eaten once a day and eggs 
several times a week; and one to two 
teaspoons of cod liver oil daily should 
be taken during the winter months, 
especially if animal fats, notably but- 
ter, are reduced in the diet. Prefer- 
ence should be given to whole wheat 
breads and breakfast foods over those 
made from refined grains. In goitre 
belts it is sometimes necessary to sup- 
plement this diet with some commer- 
cial iodin-containing preparation, at a 
doctor’s prescription. 


In following these standard recom- 
mendations, which give an adequate 
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basis for a diet, there is considerable 
liberty for exercising personal prefer- 
ence, both within the diet and beyond 
it. In addition to this, it is import- 
ant to keep in mind that no diet is a 
royal road to health, since food is on- 
ly a part of the picture, which must be 
rounded out by good habits of sleep, 
rest, and exercise. Without correct 
food, on the other hand, no amount of 
attention to the other factors can pro- 
duce the perfect health which is the 
goal of everyone. 


WASHINGTON GARDENS 
(Continued from page 5) 


the conservatory. The present plan 
was made by.Mrs. Wilson; Mrs. Cool- 
idge followed her work, and pur- 
chased many wonderful bulbs and 
plants. Dahlias could be seen from 
the window, marvelous in color, form, 
and height. Cut back to one stalk 
and carefully staked, they grow ten 
feet tall bearing blossoms as large as 
sunflowers. This and other gardens, 
as well as a fine park surrounding the 
White House, may be enjoyed by the 
presidential family in privacy. 

All these picturesque gardens and 
well-cared-for shrubs, trees and parks 
help to make Washington, our Capitol 
City, an object of pride and a glowing 
memory for those who visit it. 
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COLLEGE HAS IMPROVED 
SWINE HERD AND BARNS 


Past Year Shows Great Expansion 


New York State College of Agricul- 


ture has owned and bred swine for a 


number of years, but these hogs were 
not of the type most suitable for 
class-room and experimental work. 
The old swine barn which was located 
east of the horse and dairy cattle 
barns was not only too small, but was 
entirely unsuited for experimental 
work and also for the successful rear- 
ing of pigs, and in addition only a very 
small area was available for pasture 
lots. These lots were so small that it 
was impossible to raise pigs free from 
internal parasites without keeping 
them indoors and off of outdoor runs 
until they were about four months old. 


During the past year the animal 
husbandry department has been able 
to build a very practical and attractive 
swine barn, to equip a hog farm and 
to purchase a number of outstanding 
breeding sows and boars. The new 
barn is located about one and one- 
half miles from the other animal hus- 
bandry barns on a farm, of which 
forty acres has been fenced for swine 
pastures. The barn consists of a cen- 
tral unit thirty-two feet wide and 
forty feet long and two wings each 
twenty-six feet wide and seventy feet 
long. 

The hog pastures are arranged in 
such a may be 
raised under sanitary conditions and 
reasonably free from internal para- 
sites. These pastures are equipped 
with portable colony houses, alfalfa 
hay racks, water fountains, self-feed- 


manner that swine 
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ers and other necessary equipment. 
Lots are available for feeding pigs ex- 
perimentally on pasture. 

Chester White, Duroc Jersey and 
Berkshire breeds of hogs are now be- 
ing bred by the department of animal 
husbandry. The Chester White herd 


is headed by a boar that won fifth . 


prize at the 1931 National Swine Show 
and the Berkshire and Duroc Jersey 
herds are headed by boars that each 
won fourth in their classes at the 
same show. The sow herds consist 
of many winners at the 1931 National 
Swine Show and other leading exposi- 
tions in the middle west. Many of 
them are sired by some of the most 
cutstanding boars of the breed and 
several are out of the outstanding 
sows of the breed. 


Feeding Trials Planned 


John P. Willman, who has charge 
of the sheep and swine, is carrying on 
a number of experiments for the 
swinemen in New York State. The 
most extensive trial in progress at the 
present time is one to determine the 
most practical and desirable method 
of preventing anemia in suckling pigs. 
The litters of about twenty sows have 
been used in this experiment this 
spring. He plans to carry a number 
of swine feeding trials in the future. 


It is unfortunate that this farm had 
to be located a mile and a half from 
the college, but this was necessary in 
order to develop a practical outfit. 
The students enrolled in the course 
in swine husbandry, with one excep- 
tion, have made a weekly trip to this 
farm this semester. This weekly trip 
gives them an opportunity to get bet- 
ter acquanited with the practical side 
of pork production. Without a doubt, 
the swine department with its good 
equipment and its breeding stock will 
develop into one of the very good 
swine divisions in the country. It is 
a department of which the New York 
State farmers have a right to be 
proud. 





Courtesy Rural New Yorker 
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DR. LADD NEW DEAN; 
SUCCEEDS A. R. MANN 


Dr. Carl E. Ladd, director of exten- 
sion since 1924, has been named Dean 
of the New York State College of 
Agriculture by the trustees of the Uni- 
versity, to succeed Albert R. Mann. 
The post carries with it also the dean- 
ship of the College of Home Econom- 
ics. The position has been vacant for 
about a year since Dean Mann was 
made Provost of the University. Dur- 
ing the interval Dr. Cornelius Betten 
has been acting dean of the colleges. 
At the same meeting at which the ap- 
pointment of Dean Ladd was an- 
nounced Dr. Betten was made dean of 
the Cornell University Faculties. 


Dean Ladd was born at McLean in 
Tompkins County where he received 
his elementary education. In 1907 he 
graduated from Cortland Normal 
School and began teaching in South 
Otselic High School. After two years 
he entered the College of Agriculture 
at Cornell and received a B. S. degree 
in 1912. For three years hé did grad- 
uate work in farm management and 
economics and received his Ph. D. in 
1915. At that time he was made di- 
rector of the State School of Agricul- 
ture at Delhi, New York, which was 
just being organized and spent two 
years in planning and building this in- 
stitution. 


Returns to Cornell 


In 1917 Dr. Ladd was made special- 


ist in agricultural education in the 
State Department of Education in 
which position he supervised the 
teaching of agriculture in the high 
schools of the state and in the six 
state schools of agriculture. For one 
year he served as director of the 


State School of Agriculture at Alfred 
and then returned to Cornell in 1920 
as extension professor in farm man- 
agement. 


After four years he became director 
of extension in the College, acting as 
supervisor of all extension activities 
in both agriculture and home econom- 
ics throughout the state. 

In 1928 Dr. Ladd went to England 
to organize research work in agricul- 
tural economics at Dartington Hall 
and to sponsor the international con- 
ference of agricultural economists 
which had its first session in England 
in 1929, and at Cornell in 1930. In 
1930 he worked with the United 
States Department of Agriculture to 
develop nation wide activities in the 
field of agricultural economics. Dur- 
ing his leave of absence from Cornell 
in 1931 Dr. Ladd was deputy commis- 
sioner of the State Conservation De- 
partment at Albany and for the past 
three years has been a member of the 
governor's agricultural advisory com- 
mission and secretary to it. He is the 
author of several pamphlets and books 
and one of the editors of a series of 
books on agriculture and home. eco- 
nomics. 
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OUR CAMPUS HAS CHANGED 
LANDMARK REMOVED 


After all these years, our alma ma- 
ter and its environs have not yet been 
completely constructed, and probably 
never will be, due to depreciation and 
endowments. A strange, yet beauti- 
ful, sight greeted our eyes upon our 
arrival at the university. Of course, 
we found it necessary to do a bit of 
traveling in order to make a fairly 
complete inspection, and were quite 
surprised to note the many changes 
that have occurred during our sojourn 
from Cornell. 

The old filtration plant just west of 
Fernow is still being blasted away, 
thus bringing to an end another of our 
well known landmarks. And while we 
are speaking of places far out on our 
“farm,” we see that there is now a 
macadam and crushed stone road run- 
ning from Forest Home, past the 
greenhouses, to the barns. The cat- 
tle barn, ’way out, is just about com- 
plete, except that a crop of oats must 
be reaped before one will be able to 
see the cattle in their pens. Imagine 
having a crop of grain as high as all 
that! 

Sage Green Cut Up 

Do you know that there is a new 
road running directly through Sage 
Green? Well, there is. It extends 
from Central to East Avenue, thus 
making a direct route through for the 
freshmen, instead of making it neces- 
sary for them, and motor vehicles, to 
go in such a roundabout way. 

Many of our readers have probably 
not seen the new law building on 
Central Avenue. All but the grading 
and furnishing were completed last 
spring. The grading has since been 
practically finished, and the new build- 
ing and grounds are certainly a wel- 
come addition to our campus. 

The new Home Economics and 
Agricultural Economics buildings are 
coming along slowly, but surely. They 
have their outsides on, and parts of 
their roofs, and, among other things, 
are two of the largest buildings on the 
campus. 

A new little gadget has been placed 
in Robert’s Hall that adds a great deal 
to the comfort of living. It is just 
near enough to our office to afford a 
quiet five-minute walk when our eyes 
begin to wear down under the strain 
of pounding a typewriter and reading 
copy. Just imagine having a refriger- 
ated drinking fountain within a stone’s 
throw! Must be that the powers that 
be are thinking a lot more than usual 
about the students, for Roberts Hall 
now is the proud possessor of a Ham- 
mond electric clock, also. Last year, 
no one could ever be sure of the cor- 
rect time here on the ag campus, but 
now we can at least set our watches 
correctly, whether we manage to get 
to classes on time, or not. 


4-H CLUBS GATHER 
AT STATE COLLEGE 


More than 400 4-H club members 
from thirty-four New York state coun- 
ties attended the eleventh annual club 
congress at the New York state col- 
lege of agriculture from June 27 to 30. 
Nassau county, with forty-one boys 
and girls in its delegation, had the 
largest group attending the congress, 
followed by Chenango with twenty- 
nine, St. Lawrence with twenty-seven 
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delegates, Otsego, twenty-four, and 
Madison twenty-one. 

Dr. C. E. Ladd, ’12, director of agri- 
cultural extension and the newly ap- 
pointed dean of the state colleges of 
agriculture and home economics, told 
the delegates at their first assembly 
that the extension service expected 
4-H club members to take responsibil- 
ities in their home communities, and 
that with their training they should 
make better than the average farm in- 
come and should maintain a standard 
of living that is more satisfying than 
the usual mode. 

Dr. Ladd also urged the farm boys 
and girls to appreciate and encourage 
more beauty on the farm by planting 
more flowers and shrubs, and by eliin- 
inating sign-boards and unsightly re- 
fuse. He compared the English farm 
homes with those in New York state 
as to appreciation of beauty, respect of 
law, and reverence of local history. 
New York state, he said, is full of his- 
torical places often unknown and un- 
honored in the local communities. 

Cornelius Betten, acting dean of the 
state colleges, discussed the history of 
the state colleges and Cornell Univer- 
sity, and Commodore W. E. Longfel- 
low of the American red cross, who 
instructs the group in swimming and 
life-saving, urged them to avoid risks 
in swimming and to be prepared for 
emergencies. 


FARM RELIEF? 


If, by any chance, you should hap- 
pen to stroll out into your yard some 


morning and bump into a _ strange 
looking green and white contraption 
depending from a black iron stake 


about four feet high, don’t get all ex- 
cited and destroy or damage the thing. 
It, nine chances out of the proverbial 
ten, might happen to be a United 
States Government trap for Japanese 
beetles. We can’t just figure out why 
(although we shouldn’t admit the 
fact) the beetles should want to fall 
into the thing in the first place, but 
we suppose that even Japanese beetles 
must make their mistakes sometime. 

The traps consist of a white funnel 
set into a metal bucket to the bottom 
of which a glass jar is attached. With- 
in the bucket there is poison bait in 
a trough, and it is this that attracts 
the beetles and helps demolish them. 

By means of numerous traps set 
about the country the government is 
able to study the spread of this seri- 
ous pest. 

Even Miss Minn’s garden, under 
“our wide windows,” is not free from 
suspicion and at present it sports one 
of the government’s new green and 
white garden decorations. 


FILTRATION PLANT GONE 


It has been mentioned elsewhere in 
this issue that an old landmark, the 
filtration plant just west of Fernow, 
has been demolished. Many who have 
passed it by in student days have won- 
dered what it was, but have never 
been able to find an answer. 

It has been learned that the plant 
was the gift of Andrew Carnegie, and 
was constructed in the year 1903, fol- 
lowing the second of two serious ty- 
phoid epidemics. It has now yielded 
to a much larger and more modern 
plant at Forest Home which helps to 
keep the students of the University in 
good health. 
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SEX-LIFE OF OYSTERS 
SHOWN AT CONGRESS 


Is an oyster a “he” or a “she”? No; 
you are both wrong! No; you, also 
are wrong; an oyster is not an “it.” 

At least that is about what W. R. 
Coe of Yale University told the inter- 
national genetics congress assembled 
at Cornell University August 24-31, in 
explaining that several species of oys- 
ters are inter-sexual when young, or 
undergo a complete change in sex 
from one breeding season to another. 
In the European oyster, he said, sex 
reversal takes place regularly and ov- 
er the greater portion of its range two 
or more sexual phases are completed 
in one season. Within a few weeks 
after spawning a brood of young, the 
oyster functions as a male. A simi- 
lar change takes place in the small na- 
tive California oyster, in which there 
is a male phase, then an intervening 
female phase, and then a male phase. 
These three phases are commonly 
completed during the first year of the 
oyster’s life if it is born in early 
spring, but only one or two are com- 
pleted if it belongs to a later brood. 

In some individuals the secondary, 
or female phase is long delayed, and 
in a still smaller proportion of the 
young oysters, egg formation, or the 
female phase is long delayed, and 
these, he says, may be classed as true 
males. 

Dr. Coe points out that these differ- 
ences in the expression of sexuality in 
the young oysters may be interpreted 
as indicating that the changes are 
brought about by their food rather 
than by differences of a primary sex- 
determining mechanism, because some 
evidence points to a close relation be- 
tween rapidity of growth and the for- 
mation of female characteristics. Fa- 
vorable food conditions seem to point 
to a quickening of the female func- 
tion. 

On Long Island Sound the oysters 
are similarly intersexual in character, 
and the male and female elements are 
visibly differentiated in oysters less 
than four months old. During the 
first winter there is little change in the 
relation of the two types of sex cells, 
but in the early spring the male cells 
are more in evidence. Relatively few 
of the individuals develop into females 
at less than one year of age. The 
proportion of females in the first 
breeding season is highest in situations 
which give the best chances for rapid 
growth. 

The smaller, as well as the younger 
oysters of a dense cluster are likely 
to be males and Dr. Coe says this may 
indicate merely nutritive differences 
at a critical sex-differentiating period. 
He adds that there is, as yet, no 
proof of hormonic influence or the 
formation of citatory secretions, be- 
tween associated individuals. 


SPRAY MIST HELPS 
ROADSIDE STANDS 


Lettuce remained salable for eleven 
days when displayed on a rack spray- 
ed with a fine mist of water, and but 
three days when in an ordinary dis- 
play shelf, according to a study made 
by Kenneth E. Brown, ’33, of Niagara 
Falls, a student in the department of 
vegetable crops. With the exception 
of lettuce and turnips, eleven different 
vegetables, on ordinary display, be- 
came unsalable within three days; the 
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vegetables under the spray lasted from 
three to five days for spinach to elev- 
en days for the lettuce. 

The use of spray racks for vegeta- 
ble displays is increasing for both 
stores and roadside stands, Mr. Brown 
says. The equipment is merely a rack 
for baskets or trays with nozzles of 
various types to maintain a fine mist 
or spray over the produce. The racks 
may be home-made or manufactured. 

In addition to keeping the vegeta- 
bles longer, the water adds to the ap- 
pearance of the display, and lessens 
the shrinkage. In every trial the veg- 
etables under the spray weighed as 
much as or more than the original 
weight. The vegetables on the un- 
sprayed side of the rack lost weight. 


CLOTH HOUSES FOR 
FLOWERING PLANTS 


Further experiments, similar to the 
ones tried last summer, in growing 
various flowering plants in houses 
made of muslin, have been carried out 
during the past summer by the depart- 
ment of floriculture and ornamental 
horticulture. It has been found that 
nearly all of the plants experimented 
with grew one to two feet higher 
than they did in the open. Also, the 
flowers are larger, and are practically 
insect-free. 

The purpose of the cloth house is 
not only to keep out insects, as is 
especially the purpose for asters, but 
it is to provide a small amount of 
shade and afford a higher temperature. 
These factors tend toward producing 
healthier and taller plants, and also 
protect the flowers and foliage from 
the ravages of insect pests. 
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Definite information concerning the 
uses and construction of the muslin 
house may be had from ‘the department 
of floriculture and ornamental horti- 
culture. 


FOOTBALL 


The Cornell football team began its 
season of play on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 24, by crushing the team from 
Buffalo by a score of 72 to 0. A score 
as high as that really looks like some- 
thing, but since the Buffalo team was 
none too strong, and since Cornell 
had a number of men on the sick list, 
including Gil Dobie, the coach, it can 
forecast little of the amount of success 
to come. Dartmouth will furnish the 
thrills for the homecoming week-end 
this year, and will be the only really 
strong team to play in Ithaca during 
the current season. However, there 
are games scheduled with Columbia, 
Princeton, and Penn away from home, 
which, it is hoped, will add a bit to 
the gate receipts. 


PROFESSORS R. H. WHEELER, 
L. R. SSMONS ARE PROMOTED 


Professor R. H. Wheeler ’12, pro- 
fessor of extension teaching and as- 
sistant director of extension, has been 
appointed assistant treasurer of the 
University in charge of all funds ap- 
propriated for the use of the three 
State Colleges, Agriculture, Home 
Economics, and Veterinary, and the 
State Experiment Stations. Professor 
Wheeler will also continue to perform 
his present duties. 

L. R. Simons ’11, State county agent 
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leader for the past four years, has 
been appointed director of extension 
of the College of Agriculture to suc- 
ceed Dr. C. E. Ladd ’12. 


Since his graduation, Director Sim- 
ons has taught vocational agriculture 
in Gowanda High School, organized 
the Nassau County Farm Bureau, and 
joined the staff of the United States 
Department of Agriculture as a field 
worker in extension activities. In 1920, 
he returned to Cornell as assistant 
county agent leader, serving until 
1927, when he became county agent 
leader. 


E. A. Flansburg ’15, formerly assist- 
ant state leader of agricultural county 
agents has been appointed state leader 
to succeed L. R. Simons 711. 


CORNELLIANS TO ATTEND 
COUNTRY LIFE CONFERENCE 


Provost A. R. Mann ’04, will give 
the presidential address of the Ameri- 
can Country Life Association Confer- 
ence at Oglebay Park, Wheeling, West 
Virginia, on Saturday, October 14. 
The topic of the Conference will be 
Basic Elements of Rural Life. D. F. 
Armstrong ’33, will lead a student dis- 
cussion at the student section of the 
conference. Armstrong’s group will 
discuss the question, “In what respect 
is the farm a superior place to rear 
children?” 


Josephine Collins ’33, president of 
the student section, will preside at the 
section’s business meetings. 

The Conference held their sessions 
at Cornell last year. 
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COLLEGE MOURNS LOSS OF 
MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER 


Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, co-di- 
rector of the New York State College 
of Home Econoniics and one of thx 
most distinguished contemporary A- 
merican women, died in St. Luke’s 
Hospital in New York City on Thurs- 
day, May 26. She had been at her 
desk in Ithaca on the preceding Mon- 
day. 

Miss Van Rensselaer was a pioncer 
in home economics in New York 
State and in the nation, and was wide- 
ly honored for her long career of seryv- 
ice. She was to have retired this year, 
but the board of trustees requested 
her to continue her position for an- 
other year to begin administrative 
work in the new building now nearly 
completed. 

Recognizing her achievements in the 
betterment of homemaking, the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters named 
Miss Van Rensselaer as one of the 
twelve greatest living American wom- 
en. After the war she was created a 
chevalier of the Order of the Crown 
of Belgium by King Albert for her 
services in the interest of child wel- 
fare and women’s education there. 

Born in Randolph, New York 

Miss Van 
Randolph, New 
the daughter 
Rensselaer 
Rensselaer. 


was born in 
York, June 21, 1864, 
of Henry Killian Van 
and Arvilla Owen Van 
She was graduated from 
the Chamberlain Institute there in 
1884, and received her A. B. degree 
from Cornell University in 1909, 
Before coming to Cornell, Miss Van 
Rensselaer was a public school teacher 
in Western New York. For six years 
she was school commissioner of Cat- 
taraugus County, during which time 
she was employed by the State De- 
partment of Education as an instruct- 
or in Teachers’ Institutes and as sec- 
retary and instructor in the State 
Summer School at Chautauqua. 


Rensselaer 


Organized First Home Economics 
Service 

Long before Cornell University had 
even a department of home economics, 
Miss Van Rensselaer was asked to or- 
ganize a service for farm women to 
parallel the extension courses for 
farmers, by means of which the prob- 
lems of their homes might be solved 
along with the farm problems. As a 
result of her work, thousands of rural 
women who have never seen the Uni- 
versity call it their alma mater. 

In 1907 the Department of Home 
Economics was organized and courses 
were offered to students in residence 
at the University. At this time Miss 
Van Rensselaer and Miss Flora Rose 
were named as heads of the depart- 
ment and together developed its work, 
both extension and resident teaching, 
until in 1920 it was made the school 
of Home Economics and ranked as a 
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professional school in the College of 
Agriculture. In 1925 it was created 
a College of Home Economics, and 
the research, teaching and extension 
activities will soon be housed in the 
new million dollar building for which 
Miss Van Rensselaer worked. The 
college now has seven departments, 
approximately 600 students, with 430 
of them specializing in home econom- 
ics. 


Was Prominent Nationally As a 
Welfare Worker 


Many honors have come to Miss 
Van Rensselaer. President Hoover 
appointed her assistant director of the 
White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, inaugurated 
July 1, 1930, and still in progress. She 
was also appointed by the President to 
head the Committee on Homemaking, 
Housing and Family Life, of the Pres- 
ident’s Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership in December, 
1931. 

On January 7, 1929, Miss Van Rens- 
selaer was appointed by Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as a member of 
an agricultural committee chosen by 
him to investigate farming conditions 
in New York State, with a view to in- 
augurating a program of farm relief. 

During a period of the World War 
Miss Van Rensselaer was in Washing- 
ton as Director of the Home Conser- 
vation Division of the National Food 
Administration. She served on a num- 
ber of state and national educational 
committees and was president of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion during the early years of its ex- 
istence. She was editor of the Home- 
making department of the Delineator 
from 1921 to 1926 and was well known 


in magazine work and as a public 
speaker. 

Miss Van Rensselaer was the author 
of many bulletins issued in the Cornell 
Reading Course for the Home and 
with Flora Rose and Helen Canon 
was the author of “The Manual of 
Homemaking.” 


TRAINING SCHOOL HELD 
FOR HOME BUREAU WOMEN 


With the resources of its faculty 
and laboratories turned over to the 
use of women from all parts of the 
state, for help on food preservation, 
the New York state college of home 
economics recalled war-time days, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Ruby Green Smith, 
new leader of demonstration agents in 
New York state. During the World 
War, Mrs. Smith was Deputy State 
Food Commissioner of this state and 
represented the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture on War Emergency Com- 
mittees. 

For one week during the summer 
fifteen women chosen by their county 
home bureaus assembled at the college 
to find out the best ways of using the 
latest scientific information on pre- 
serving fruits, vegetables and meats. 
This training school was in charge of 
Dr. Marion C. Pfund, assistant pro- 
fessor of foods and nutrition. Each 
woman was to then be able to demon- 
strate, in her own and neighboring 
communities, how to can those foods 
being harvested at the time and also 
to be ready to give help with future 
crops. The school was in response to 
S. O. S. calls from all parts of the 
state from individuals and organiza- 
tions that wanted to know more about 
canning the foods they were raising. 
Although four extra extension special- 


ists from the college as well as 
many local demonstration agents, 
located in 39 counties and 3 cities, 


have been demonstrating food preser- 
vation all summer, more requests for 
this kind of help have come to the col- 
lege the last few months than have 
reached it since the World War. 

All the women attending the train- 
ing school were chosen because of 
their previous training and experience 
in canning, in teaching and in leader- 
ship. On returning to their communi- 
ties some of them worked with the 
Home Bureaus, some with directors 
of gardens for the unemployed, and 
some with other welfare organizations. 


Those women attending the school 
were: Mrs. Ernest Landon, Vestal, 
Broome County; Mrs. Frances N. 
Graham, Salamanca, Cattaraugus 
County; Mrs. Mary Switzer, Ilion, 
Herkimer County; Mrs. Elston Hol- 
ton, Webster, Monroe County; Mrs. 
Herbert Smith, Skaneateles, Onon- 
daga County; Miss Mary Fitz-Ran- 
dolph, Cooperstown, Otsego County; 
Mrs. Harry Fogarty of the Rochester 
City Home Bureau; Mrs. Belton, Ball- 
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ston, Saratoga County; Mrs. Cornue, 
Steuben County; Mrs. E. C. Jenkins 
of the Syracuse City Home Bureau; 
Mrs. Ethel Osen Strong, Owego, Ti- 
oga County; Mrs. William Kenneally, 
Jr., Glens Falls, Warren County; Miss 


Grace Smith, Herkimer, Herkimer 
County; and Miss Margaret Ruggeris, 
George Junior Republic, Freeville, 


Tompkins County. 


CORNERSTONE IS LAID FOR 
NEW COLLEGE BUILDING 


The cornerstone of the New York 
York State Collége of Home Econom- 
ics was laid Wednesday, June 8, with 
simple yet impressive ceremonies. The 
new building, now nearing completion, 
is just north of the present college 
building. 

Dr. Livingstone Farrand, president 
of the University, presided, and he and 
Professor Flora Rose, director of the 
College of Home Economics, spoke 
on the outlook for the future of the 
college. 

Cornell University and its trustees 
were represented by President Far- 
rand and Provost A. R. Mann, while 
the Home Economics College was 
represented by Acting Dean Cornelius 
Betten, Dr. C. E. Ladd and Miss Rose. 

While the staffs of many colleges 
were represented, most of the people 
who gathered for the ceremony were 
in some way connected with the col- 
lege of home economics. Representa- 
tives of the participating groups 
helped to place the mortar on the cor- 
nerstone. 

Mary F. Henry, professor of home 
economics, acted for the faculty. The 
home demonstration agents were rep- 
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resented by Ilelen Paine, county dem- 
onstration agent in Wyoming County. 
The Home Bureau participated 
through Mrs. Margaret Jewell and 
Mrs. Edward Amherst Ott. 

Alumnae were represented by Mrs. 
Erie Miller, president of the New York 
State College of Home Economics 
Alumnae Association. The students 
sent Ellen Ann Dunham of Woodlawn, 
Maryland, a senior in home econom- 
ics and then president of Omicron 
Nu, senior honorary society. 

Grace Brown, a stenographer at the 
college, attended for the clerical staff. 
Mrs. Glennie Kellogg, housekeeper of 
the college, placed the mortar as rep- 
resentative of the house keeping staff. 


FACULTY AND STUDENTS 
TRY EMERGENCY MENUS 


Faculty and students of the New 
York state college of home economics 
not only practice what they preach 
but practice before they preach. They 
have tried out on themselves low-cost 
breakfasts, dinners and suppers which, 
if found satisfactory, they will offer, 
in menu-form, to the Temporary 
Emergency Relief Associations of 
New York State, the Ithaca Welfare 


organizations, and other’ groups 
throughout the state working with 
emergency situations. The Coliege 


plans to work directly with mothers 
by helping them to adjust the menus 
they themselves have made on a low- 
cost budget to meet the needs of their 
individual families. 

For one week, every morning at 
7:30, each afternoon at 1:00, and again 
at 5:30, Professor Helen Monsch, 
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head of the foods and nutrition de- 
partment of the college, Miss Marie 
Wells, extension nutrition specialist, 
and three students in problems of fam- 
ily nutrition, met in the college apart- 
ment dining room to eat the meals 
which Miss Wells prepared. 

The menus were made from the list 
of foods which the Temporary Emer- 
gency Relief Association suggests for 
one week for a family of five on a 
food allowance of 17 cents a person a 
dfy. The minimum caloric require- 
ments for the average family of father 
and mother, each doing moderate phy- 
sical work, and three growing children 
is approximately the same as that for 
five women all doing moderate physi- 
cal work. The actual cost, based on 
urban and rural prices in different 
parts of the state, for the food in these 
menus, ranges from 15 cents to 17 
cents a person a day. 


Using suggestion given by the Tem- 
porary Emergency Relief Association 
for a minimum amount of food ade- 
quate for a family of five, the college 
nutritionists made a list of the follow- 
ing foods: Seven quarts of fresh milk 
and 7 pint cans of evaporated, 1 dozen 
eggs, 2 pounds of meat, 2 pounds of 
dried and 2 pounds of fresh fruit, 15 
pounds of potatoes, 12 pounds of 
bread, 2 pounds of dried peas or beans, 
10 pounds of other vegetables, 4 
pounds of fats, 2 pounds of sugar and 
1 can of molasses, and 25 teaspoons of 
cod liver oil. With these foods they 
made menus for each day of the weck, 
and prepared appetizing, well-balanced 
meals, so planned that for about 17 
cents a person per day, each has the 
foods necessary to keep her healthy. 
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THE FORESTRY JUNIORS 
DISPORT AT C. E. CAMP 


Early on the morning of August 22, 
seventeen foresters of the class of 
1934 invaded the foreign ground of 
West Sibley to attend the organization 
meeting of the Cornell Civil Engineer- 
ing Summer Camp. Upon the dismis- 
sal of the meeting, the “army” set out 
for the camp-site on Cayuta Lake. On 
their arrival they found a brand new 
mess hall awaiting them which was 
quite an improvement on the dining 
tent of other years. The remainder 
of the first day was given over to the 
erection of tents and assignment of 
tenting parties. The “army” was dl- 
vided into three parties with J. W. 
“Jack” Duffield, Max Dercum and J. 
F. “Rick” Hazen as captains. 


On Tuesday, the second day of the 
camp, field work was begun. Some of 
the parties were sent out on topogra- 
phy and locked over their respective 
plots, others ran out level circuits and 
a few unfortunates were stuck on 
camp duty. 


As the first week-end arrived there 
was a great bustle as most of the 
camp cleaned up and scattered over 
the country to Ithaca and various oth- 
er places. Those remaining spent the 
time in cleaning up tents, washing 
socks, shirts, etc., and catching up on 
some much needed “shut eye.” About 
the third week beards began appear- 
ing on faces hitherto unadorned by 
hirsute decorations and there was 
keen competition between the men to 
see which one had the longest beard. 
Max Dercum was judged as having 
the longest and most unique with R. 
W. “Rip” Snowdon a close second. 
H. H.- “Tiger” Thomas entered the 
competition but was disqualified due 
to the fact that he was unable to raise 
any hair on his face within the allotted 
time. 


As the work progressed the “army” 
was initiated to various branches of 
surveying such as triangulation, hy- 
drography and railroad location. The 
last week of camp ushered in the 
periods of all night “vigils” in the 
computing tents as members of par- 
ties worked frantically over maps, 
transverse, sun and star azimuth com- 
putations and other mysteries of 
mathematics known to surveyors. 


September 24 marked the end of 
camp. The tents came down in a 
hurry, packed with other baggage on 
trucks, and brought to Ithaca. After 
storing the equipment in Lincoln Hall 
the “army” scattered homeward vot- 
ing the camp a five weeks well spent 
and not such a bad place after all. 
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CLASS OF ’33 ARRIVES AT 
CORNELL FORESTRY CAMP 


On Friday, August 20, the noble 
Senior Class of Cornell Foresters 
drove into camp near Newcomb, in 
the heart of the Adirondacks. First 
they came singly, then they came in 
droves. After much heming and haw- 
ing tents were erected and the “army” 
settled down to blissful slumber (?). 
Saturday dawned bright and clear with 
a heavy fog covering everything that 
a fine drizzle missed. Since the weath- 
er was not conducive to good views 
the “army” was started on field work 
instead of the usual hike up Goode- 
now Mountain to the fire lookout 
tower. Waldo G. Smith succeeded in 
falling in Fishing Brook and _ thor- 
oughly wetting himself. He later 
broke his tape, which didn’t improve 
matters much. 

The usual camp elections were held 
at the opening of camp. A. “Abe” 
George was elected president and M. 
M. “Mike” Afansiev camp historian. 
J. R. Hicks and F. F. Tuthill were 
elected to complete the executive com- 
mittee. These two promptly drew up 
a schedule for the singles in horse- 
shoe pitching. To date L. S. “Stan” 
Green and “Abe” George appear to be 
the leaders, although “Stan” beat his 
rival in a close match. 


Many visitors have been in camp. 
S. “Chief” Hosmer, and his son, 
Erwin, S. N. Spring, and his two sons, 
Gardner and Peter, Dr. Stewart and 
Mr. Morey of the Northeastern Ex- 
periment Station, and several alumni. 

The men were very sorry to hear 
that L. E. Chaikin was unable to at- 
tend camp because of an operation. 
The entire camp was dumbfounded to 
learn that D. W. Lippert had taken 
unto himself a wife. 

The plans for the camp this year in- 
clude a timber cruise of Lot 46, which 
lies north of camp, a trip to Glens 
Falls, and probably a trip up Mt. 
Marcy. On Wednesday, August 31, 
the men went to Tupper Lake and vis- 
ited the O. W. D. plant and then 
roared on to the Lake Clear Nursery. 
At the nursery many seedbeds and 
transplants were observed during the 
eclipse. 

The men are being well fed by Mrs. 
Louise Hasard, of Ithaca, and every- 
one is well pleased by the inovation 
of a woman cook. 
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HELLO, FROSH! 


Cornell is a great place. At first you 
may decidedly disagree, but you will 
soon change your opinion. There are 
many traditions here and the stand- 
ards are the highest. You are enter- 
ing the oldest forestry school in the 
country, so naturally you would expect 
this. You won’t find any book on the 
subject, or is there any course that 
covers these ideals and traditions; but 
as you mingle with the upperclassmen 
and your professors you will gradually 
learn them. We who have been here 
for a while have striven to carry on 
the enviable records established by 
those who have gone before. We pass 
them on to you with the hope that you 
will take it upon yourself to keep these 
ideals to the best of your ability. 

Some of you perhaps have had ex- 
perience in the field of forestry, others 
of you know very little about it. Those 
who come in the first group know the 
scope of the profession to some ex- 
tent. The rest of you will find that 
the work is extremely interesting. 
There is a niche somewhere for every 
type of fellow. You have the job to 
find this niche, and we wish you luck. 
You will find that the upperclassman 
or professor will gladly help all he 
can, but of necessity you yourself 
must do most of the searching and 
striving. 

In Fernow Hall you will find a pic- 
ture of Fernow, the father of forestry 
in this country. Underneath he gives 
the motto carpe diem as a good one 
for a student to follow. You will do 
well to adopt this and live up to it. 
In all your work, remember that a 
Forester is a gentleman and a man of 
honor, two things which are insepar- 
able. 

We welcome you to Cornell and 
wish you all the success in the world! 


CORNELL FORESTERS 
HOLD ANNUAL FEED 


As usual, the Cornell Foresters end- 
ed last year with a final banquet held 
in Willard Straight Hall. Mr. R. S. 
Kellogg was the guest speaker and 
several members of the Forestry Staff 
spoke a few words. Our own Pro- 
fessor A. B. Recknagel was the master 
of ceremonies. J. H. Eisinger was an- 
nounced as the winner of the Pack 
Essay Prize, and the Pack Foundation 
Prize for the outstanding member of 
the graduating class was divided be- 
tween W. L. Chapel and George Par- 
sons. Mixed in with the depression 
and fraternity functions the turnout 
was rather select, but those who did 
attend thoroughly enjoyed themselves 
and are serenely awaiting the next 
blowout of the club. 
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The Only Station in Ithaca 


Dependable Selling 
Laundry Richfield Products 


Service Complete Greasing 


and 
Crank Case Service 


Open from 6 A. M. to 10 P. M. 
The 
Palace Give Us A Trial and be 


Convinced of Our Service 


Laundry — 


Gordon’s Gas Station 


Phone for our truck to call for and deliver 
laund 
ee re Cor. Fulton and West Buffalo Streets 
323-325 Eddy St., Phone 2255 


Dial 2008 
One block below the Campus Gate 








Save Your Slips 


You save money when you save the CO-OP. Slips. The Directors ask that this 
vear the students save their slips and hand them in at the end of each term. This 
will save quite a lot of money in sorting the slips. We want to pay a Dividend to 


every student. 


Drawing Materials--- 


The room at the East end of the store has been re-arranged with a view to giv- 
ing better service. The drawing supplies as well as the athletic goods are locat- 


ed in the new department. Buy your textbooks at the Co-op., too. 


Cornell Co-op. Society 
BARNES HALL ea eee 





Join the Ag-Domecon Ass’n. 


The Ag-Domecon Ass'n. is the Student organization in 
= 

the Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economics. It 

sponsors entertainments, which are free to members or 


at reduced rates. Membership also includes a sub- 


scription to the COUNTRYMAN. 


Take Time by the Forelock 


T is not too early to begin to plan for the Winter Short Course at the 
New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University, which is 
in Ithaca, New York. 


Practical courses are offered in a wide variety of subjects connected 
with farming and the farm business. 


Tuition is free to citizens of New York State, and you don’t need to 
have more than a grammar school education to enter. 


Generally speaking, the courses run from the middle of November to 
the middle of February, and some of the subjects are offered for even 
shorter periods. 


But you can learn all the details and receive an application blank by 
asking for an Announcement of Winter Courses. 


Address: 
O. W. SMITH, Secretary 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 





